Everyone  to  his  own. 

The  bird  is  in  the  sky,  the  stone 

rests  on  the  land, 
In  water  lives  the  fish,  my  spirit 

in  God's  hand. 

— Johann  Scheffler 

Louisiana's  big  game  fishing, 
centered  principally  around  wa- 
ters off  of  South  Pass  but  found 
along  the  entire  Louisiana  gulf 
coast  from  the  river  passes  west 
to  Cameron,  faces  massive  de- 
pletion unless  immediate  action 
is  taken  to  extend  territorial 
fishing  waters  beyond  the  12- 
mile  limit. 

The  threat  to  big  game  fish  is 
acute,  but  unless  Congressional 
action  is  taken  to  extend  con- 
trol of  marine  fisheries  beyond 
present  limits,  there  is  a  bud- 
ding threat  to  all  fisheries  be- 
yond the  12-mile  limit. 

That  threat  includes  the  red 
snapper  schools  around  offshore 
petroleum  production  platforms. 
It  includes  all  species  of  game 
and  food  fish  that  congregate 
around  these  platforms  and 
make  Louisiana's  salt  water  fish- 
ing unrivaled  anywhere  along 
the  coast  of. the  United  States. 

In  the  last  two  months  at 
least  three  Japanese  fishing  ves- 
sels have  been  observed  and 
photographed  in  the  act  of  tak- 
ing tons  of  big  game  fish  on 
"long  lines"  within  30  to  50 
miles  of  Port  Eads.  Rows  and 
rows  of  blue  marlin,  white  mar- 
lin,  and  broadbill  swordfish 
heads  and  tails  have  been  seen 
drying  on  lines  in  the  sun.  These 
are  to  be  made  into  soup  in  Ja- 


pan. The  carcasses  are  frozen 
in  the  ship's  hold,  to  be  fash- 
ioned into  sausage. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  ad- 
ditional Japanese  fishing  vessels 
have  made  additional  hauls  of 
these  large  game  fish  that  take 
years  to  mature.  The  activities 
have  been  chiefly  in  waters  out 
of  South  Pass  because  it  is 
known  that  more  of  these  big 
game  fish  are  present  there 
from  May  through  October  than 
at  any  other  point  on  the  north- 
ern Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Everyone  to  his  own.  This  tak- 
ing of  big  game  fish  so  close  to 
Port  Eads  raises  the  question  of 
ownership  of  these  fish,  and 
even  others  closer  in.  In  marine 
fisheries  management,  the  State 
of  Louisiana  is  limited  in  au- 
thority to  a  three-mile  imag- 
inary line  that  curls  and  twists 
with  the  vagaries  of  the  coast 
itself. 

Federal  authority  extends  to 
12  miles  and  then  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  become  in- 
ternational waters.  Fisheries 
regulations  are  then  subject  to 
the  caprice  of  international  trea- 
ties and  agreements. 

In  water  lives  the  fish,  my 
spirit  in  God's  hand.  But  my 

trust  is  not  in  international 
agreements,  nor  fishing  treaties. 
If  in  good  faith  they  are  kept, 
such  agreements  may  help.  Oth- 
er countries  have  found  that 
these  treaties  were  worthless  in 
a  protein-hungry  world. 

Peru  took  the  initiative  when 
Russian,   Japanese   and   Cuban 


fishing  trawlers  began  to  drain  ' 
the  deep  fish-filled  pools  off  the 
Peruvian  coast.  That  tiny  coun- 
try  established  a  200-mile  terri- 
torial limit  and  stationed  gun- 
boats to  enforce  it.  The  hungry, 
world-prowling  fishing  vessels 
moved  to  other  areas. 

And  now  Japan  has  sent  large 
fishing  boats  as  close  as  30 
miles  from  Port  Eads  to  set  their 
long  lines.  These  are  similar  to 
giant  trot  lines,  only  one  that 
was  used  in  the  Gulf  about  two 
months  ago  was  11  miles  long. 
Fixed  with  drop  lines  and  baited 
hooks  at  brief  intervals,  these 
long  lines  are  merciless  catch- 
ers of  fish. 

There  is  not  existing  law,  na- 
tional or  international,  to  pre- 
vent this  type  of  fishing.  It  is 
being  practiced  all  over  the 
world.  The  fishing  fleets  of 
some  countries  have  been  grow- 
ing at  an  astonishing  rate.  Cuba 
tripled  its  fisheries  production 
in  1969.  Its  fleet  of  world-prowl- 
ing fishing  vessels  is  the  fastest 
growing  fleet  in  the  world  today. 

In  a  sense,  our  own  shoreline 
has  now  been  invaded  by  for- 
eign fishing  vessels.  We  have 
seen  them  and  have  photo- 
graphed them.  We  call  those 
waters  our  own,  but  are  they? 
Not  according  to  international 
law,  agreement  or  treaty. 

Louisiana  has  distinguished 
itself  before  in  pleading  the  just 
cases  for  conservation.  We 
should  make  every  effort  to  ini- 
tiate some  national  action  be- 
fore a  vast  sport  fisheries  is 
depleted. 
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THE  DECOY  MAKER 

...  A  DISAPPEARING  ART .  .  . 


In  these  fast  paced  times 
man  has  undergone  a  giant 
change  in  his  living  habits 
and  conditions.  The  frozen 
TV  dinner,  for  example, 
popped  into  a  high  speed 
oven,  has  taken  all  of  the 
work  out  of  the  wonderful 
old  fashioned  home  cooked 
meal  .  .  .  and  almost  all  of 
the  good  taste  too,  I'm  afraid. 
But  these  are  the  prices  that 
one  must  pay  when  the  per- 
sonal touch  is  removed  and 
speed  is  added. 

With  these  changes  in  liv- 
ing habits  and  conditions 
other  things  have  also 
changed;  such  as  the  arts 
and  crafts.  Most  things  are 
massed  produced  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  explod- 
ing civilization.  The  flood  of 
production  has  in  some  in- 
stances inundated  the  need 
for  some  master  of  the  art  of 
hand  produced  items  .  .  .  but 
then  again  it  has  made  us  ap- 
preciate the  finer  things  in 
life  and  those  artisans  that 
make  them  possible. 


Outdoorsmen,  I  believe, 
appreciate  the  finer  things  in 
life  as  well  as  the  next  man, 
if  not  more.  The  hunter  with 
his  love  for  the  sight  and  feel 
of  the  beautiful  lines  and 
balance  of  a  fine  shotgun. 
The  purist  fly  fisherman's 
pride  in  his  handmade  bam- 
boo flyrod.  The  greatness  of 
the  disappearing  dugout 
pirogue.  The  wonderful  La- 
fitte  skiff.  The  list  goes  on 
and  on  and  on. 

Such  is  the  plight  of  the 
wooden  decoy.  It  is  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  de- 
mand has  been  great  and  the 
supply  almost  nil,  causing 
them  to  be  relegated  to 
places  of  honor  in  the  homes 
of  sportsmen  and  collectors 
—there  to  be  fondled  and 
admired  and  reminisced 
over.  Never  more  to  bob  in 
the  cold  winter  waters  of  a 
duck  marsh. 

There  are  many  hunters 
whowouldn'tthink  of  getting 
into  a  duck  blind  unless 
they  could  use  wooden  de- 


coys. Such  are  the  feelings 
of  one  J.  R.  "Ronnie"  Flynn, 
who  makes  his  home  on  the 
banks  of  Irish  Bayou  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  with  his  wife  and 
young  children.  Ronnie  is 
a  young  member  of  an  old 
school  .  .  .  those  who  make 
and  use  wooden  decoys. 

What  makes  a  member  of 
the  younger  generation  ad- 
here to  an  art  that  belongs  to 
a  generation  that  is  slowly 
passing?  "If  I  had  to  hunt 
with  anything  other  than  my 
wooden  decoys  .  .  .  well,  it 
just  wouldn't  be  like  I  was 
hunting.  I  grew  up  using 
them.  My  dad  used  to  take 
me  hunting  a  lot  when  I 
was  younger  and  that's  what 
I  started  with.  To  me  it's  a 
part  of  hunting,"  Flynn  said. 

"I  must  have  been  about 
seven  or  eight  when  I  made 
my  first  decoys.  They  were  a 
pair  of  green  wing  teal.  Real- 
ly, I  kind  of  just  fooled 
around  with  them  and  didn't 
really    get     interested     until 


Story  and  Photography  by  Bob  Dennie 


I  was  in  my  early  teens. 

"Then  sometime  in  1967  I 
made  some  oversized  decoys 
for  a  friend  of  mine  and 
some  people  in  his  office.  I 
prefer  to  make  the  oversized 
ones  to  the  regular  ones,  I 
believe  I  made  fifty;  or  sixty 
for  about  fifteen  dollars 
apiece  .  .  .  well  ...  I  didn't 
make  any  money  because  the 
wood  cost  almost  that  much 
.  .  .  But  I  don't  believe  they 
were  used  for  hunting  .  .  . 
just  put  them  in  their  house. 
I  asked  a  friend  once  how 
they  had  worked.  He  told  me 
he  wasn't  going  to  use  them. 
Paint  was  cheap. 

"Myself  I  believe  they 
should  use  them  — I  mean 
that  is  what  they  were  made 
for." 

When  questioned  further 
Ronnie  went  on  to  say  "I 
have  made  two  sizes,  over- 
sized and  miniatures.  That's 
another  reason  for  the  wood- 
en decoys.  When  I  first 
started  you  couldn't  get  a 
larger  than  life  decoy  unless 
you  made  it  yourself.  But 
now  due  to  the  wood  prob- 
lem I  make  the  decoys  only 
for  my  own  use  and  make 
the  miniatures  to  sell.  I  can't 
get  wood  large  enough.  You 
have  to  glue  pieces  together 
and  the  wood  costs  too 
much.  Balsa  wood  is  no  good 
for  shooting  decoys,  they 
can't  take  a  rough  handling." 

"Wood  is  a  problem  .  .  . 
I  have  found  that  red  cedar 
is  the  best  I  can  find  to  do 
the  job.  It's  clean  wood,  not 
many  knots,  and  it  is  fairly 
easy  to  work  with.  What  I 
use  actually  are  the  red  cedar 
fence  posts  for  the  minia- 
tures. I  have  read  and  heard 
of  other  woods  such  as  white 
pine.  But  I  can't  get  what  I 


"Of  all  our  folk  arts,  none  is  more  strikingly  American 
than  the  decoy.  Indigenous  to  this  country,  popular 
in  use,  created  out  of  native  woods  and  natural  forma- 
tions—what could  be  more  expressive  of  the  people, 
their  need,  and  their  individuality?" 
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need.  I  really  cannot  get  the 
cedar  like  I  want,  in  large 
pieces.  I  wrote  to  the  largest 
cedar  people  I  could  find, 
and  even  they  couldn't  help 
me.   It   is   really  a   problem. 

"The  first  thing,"  he  added, 
"is  to  cut  a  profile  from  the 
post  with  a  pattern.  This  is 
done  for  the  body  and  the 
head  separately.  This  is  done 
on  a  band  saw.  Then  I  glue 
the  head  to  the  body  with  a 
waterproof  glue  that  is  ap- 
plied with  heat  for  added 
strength;  cut  it  down  with  a 
knife  and  round  it  and  sand 
it.  Then  I  cut  around  the  bill 
and  then  put  the  eyes  in.  My 
wife  helps  me  by  doing  most 
of  the  sanding  and  sealing. 
I  use  the  regular  taxidermist 
eyes.  All  I  do  is  drill  a  small 
hole  and  put  in  plastic  wood. 

"When  thisdriesenough  to 
have  a  little  body  then  I  put 
in  the  eyes." 

Painting  is  the  next  and 
about  the  most  time-con- 
suming part  of  the  job,  ex- 
plained the  twenty-seven 


year  old  artist. 

"First  I  draw  the  features 
pattern  for  the  particular 
bird  I  am  working  on.  Then 
just  start  painting.  The  drake 
wood  duck  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  paint.  I  believe  there 
are    nine     different     colors. 

"Right  now  I  am  basically 
doing  the  male  and  female 
for  six  different  ducks;  mal- 
lards, pintails,  grey  ducks, 
widgeons,  black  mallards  and 
wood  ducks.  This  I  refer  to 
as  a  set.  I  do  make  a  few 
others  like  this  pair  of  red 
heads,  but  only  as  a  special 
order.  I  also  make  this  turkey 
on  the  log,  but  my  real  love 
are  the  ducks  and  geese. 
Some  people  start  with  water- 
fowl then  go  into  the  smaller 
song  and  garden  birds.  I 
don't  want  to  do  that. 

"Some  day  I  hope  to  have 
a  place  where  I  can  have 
live  ducks  to  study  and  help 
me  to  perfect  my  colors  and 
their  forms.  Also  I  would 
like  to  get  into  preserving 
and   filing   them    for    future 
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use  and  study  of  colors.  I 
would  also  like  to  get  into 
making  large  standing  mod- 
els that  are  a  little  more  com- 
plicated. 

"As  of  now  I  have  had  very 
little  time  to  do  any    large 
size  ducks.  Three  hours  are 
required   for  the   miniatures 
except  the  drake  wood  duck 
which  takes  about  four.  This 
is  not  done  straight  through 
in     stages.     I     usually     start 
enough  to  keep  me  busy  for 
about    six    weeks    which    is 
about  fifty  birds  at  a  time." 
How  does   young    Flynn's 
work  rate?  Very  high  as  far 
as  I  can  gauge.  But  then  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  decoys.    I 
must    leave    that    to    others 
more  qualified  than  myself. 
Evidently  others  like  his  work 
because    in    1967    he    was 
awarded  the  first  and  second 
prize  in  the  amateur  division 
of  the  National  Decoy  Con- 
test for  a  pair  of  gray  ducks 
that  he  made.  This  competi- 
tion  was    in    Bright   Waters, 
Long  Island. 
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Louisiana  waterfowl- 
ers  can  assume  properly  that  the 
1970  teal  hunting  season  marks  what 
can  be  considered  a  permanent  an- 
nual season.  A  great  deal  has  been 
learned  about  teal.  Evaluation  of  the 
special  teal  hunting  seasons  has 
been  thorough.  Sound  biological 
information  has  proved  this  brief 
September  hunting  season  had  no 
effect  on  the  blue  winged  teal  popu- 
lation. 

On  the  contrary,  Sep- 
tember teal  hunting  has  provided 
tens  of  thousands  of  duck  hunters 
with  added  recreational  opportunity 
and  has  allowed  logical  harvest  of 
a  resource  not  available  to  water- 
fowlers    during    the    regular    duck 


hunting  season. 

This  special  teal  sea- 
son, marked  by  controversy  during 
the  experimental  years  since  1965 
when  the  first  nine-day  September 
teal  season  was  held,  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  forward  step  in  man- 
agement of  a  waterfowl  resource. 

Teal  populations  have 
not  declined  as  a  result  of  hunting 
pressure.  Instead,  they  have  shown 
healthy  increases  and  breeding  pop- 
ulations were  up  approximately  30 
per  cent  this  year.  Nesting  produc- 
tion was  excellent  and  the  fall  flight 
is  anticipated  to  be  larger  than  in 
several  years.  The  blue  winged  teal 
fall  flight  normally  numbers  10  to  12 
million. 
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For  many  years  re- 
search by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  has  pin- 
pointed the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
teal,  particularly  blue  wings,  pass 
through  the  Mississippi  Flyway  prior 
to  the  opening  of  any  duck  hunting 
season,  even  in  the  northern  states. 

Aerial  waterfowl  cen- 
suses carried  out  by  the  Commission 
since  1950  have  revealed  that  blue- 
winged  teal  consistently  began  ar- 
riving in  Louisiana  on  or  about 
August  15. 

After  the  first  teal  wing 
down  into  the  Louisiana  marshes, 
blue-winged  teal  numbers  continue 
to  increase  through  September  with 
many  thousands  moving  through  to 
Central  and  South  America  while 
additional  flights  are  arriving  from 
the  north. 

Although  it  has  been 
impossible  to  determine  the  exact 
number  of  blue-winged  teal  that 
move  through  Louisiana  during  the 
migration  period  it  is  believed  that 
the  total  amounts  to  several  billion. 
At  times,  as  many  as  600.000  have 
been  found  in  Louisiana  during  a 
single  inventory. 

This  early  movement  of 
teal  through  the  Mississippi  Flyway 
was  firmly  established  by  a  coopera- 
tive inventory  study  conducted  by 
all  of  the  14  states  in  the  Mississippi 
Flyway.  This  study  was  made  be- 
tween 1954  and  1957. 

It  proved  that  large 
numbers  of  blue-winged  teal  mi- 
grate through  the  Mississippi  Fly- 
way during  late  August.  September 
and  October,  but  that  only  a  rela- 
tively small  number  remain  in  the 
flyway  during  the  winter  months, 
these  being  found  in  the  coastal 
marshes  of  Louisiana. 

The  study  also  re- 
vealed that  only  the  trailing  edge  of 
the  blue-winged  teal  flight  was 


available  for  shooting  in  the  north- 
ern states  that  opened  their  duck 
seasons  prior  to  October  15,  before 
all  of  the  blue  wings  left  that  area. 

Because  the  advance 
flight  of  blue  wings  move  through 
the  Mississippi  Flyway  states  be- 
fore the  opening  of  any  regular  duck 
season,  it  was  obvious  that  the  only 
opportunity  for  utilizing  this  un- 
harvested  segment  of  the  waterfowl 
population  would  be  through  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  hunting  season 
in  September. 

It  was  in  1965,  after 
careful  planning,  that  a  three-year 
experiment  was  conducted.  The 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, Department  of  the  Interior, 
established  guide  lines  for  the  "ex- 
perimental" seasons. 

It  was  necessary  for 
hunters  to  secure  special  teal  hunt- 
ing permits.  These  were  needed  in 
addition  to  valid  hunting  licenses 
and  duck  stamps.  Duck  identifica- 
tion programs  were  numerous  and 
literature  was   widely   distributed. 

Following  the  three 
experimental  teal  seasons  in  1965, 
1966  and  1967,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  abruptly 
denied  a  teal  season  in  1968.  The 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  carried  its  fight  for  the 
logical  teal  season  to  Washington. 

Louisiana's  Congres- 
sional delegation  aided  greatly  in 
forceful  presentation  of  facts  and 
figures  regarding  the  harvest  of  teal 


by  hunters,  the  total  populations  of 
teal,  the  migratory  pattern  that  vir- 
tually eliminated  pressure  on  teal 
during  regular  duck  hunting  seasons 
and  other  data. 

It  was  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  substantial  loss  of  blue- 
winged  teal  each  year  due  to  natural 
causes  which  amounts  to  about  57 
per  cent  of  the  total  fall  flights. 
Since  the  hunters  took  only  3  per 
cent-4  per  cent  of  the  fall  flight  and 
since  this  harvest  occurred  im- 
mediately following  production, 
before  natural  losses  began  to 
occur  during  the  winter,  the  effect 
of  the  September  hunting  pressure 
had  no  noticeable  effect  on  teal 
populations. 

The  Commission  pro- 
vided solid  data  to  prove  that  shoot- 
ing of  teal  in  the  special  September 
seasons  did  not  reduce  or  adversely 
affect  the  fall  flights. 

Another  biological 
consideration  of  prime  importance 
stressed  by  the  Commission  was  the 
effect  that  this  special  season  con- 
tributed to  the  retention  of  marshes 
and  other  wetland  areas  essential 
to  the  future  preservation  and  main- 
tenance of  waterfowl  populations  on 
the  continent. 

There  is  scarcely  an 
acre  of  marsh  in  Louisiana  that  is 
not  subject  to  conversion  from  wild- 
life habitat  to  some  other  type  of 
land  use.  Rapid  industrialization  is 
causing  heavy  annual  losses  in 
waterfowl  habitat  each  year.  The 


Commission  holds  strongly  to  the 
belief  that  irreplaceable  marshes 
are  being  retained  by  waterfowl 
hunters  in  exchange  for  the  duck 
hunting  opportunity  they  receive 
each  fall  and  winter. 

It  was  eventually  es- 
tablished that  there  was  no  valid 
reason  why  the  September  teal  sea- 
son should  not  be  allowed  annually. 
The  evaluation  following  the  three 
experimental  seasons  revealed  posi- 
tive data  supporting  a  teal  season. 

In  1969,  the  September 
teal  season  was  restored.  No  special 
permits  were  required  — only  the 
valid  hunting  license  and  duck 
stamp.  It  proved  a  highly  successful 
season. 

Teal  returning  from 
wintering  grounds  in  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America  and  South  America 
found  excellent  habitat  for  nesting. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
when  the  1970  special  teal  season 
is  over  and  surveys  made,  it  will  have 
proved  to  be  a  fine  one  for  hunters. 

The  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is 
rightfully  grateful  that  its  many 
years  of  effort  to  make  the  September 
teal  season  a  reality  have  been  suc- 
cessful. Aside  from  being  an  induce- 
ment for  hunters  to  maintain  and 
preserve  wetlands  and  marshes, 
and  providing  waterfowlers  with 
additional  hunting  opportunity,  the 
September  teal  season  reflects  for- 
ward thinking  and  sound  manage- 
ment of  a  wildlife  resource. 
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While  it  is  true  that  the  thoughts  of  many  out- 
doorsmen  revolve  around  hunting  and  fishing  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  there  are  a  number  of  sportsmen  who 
do  not  hunt.  They  are  dedicated  fishermen. 

Winter  fishing  along  the  Louisiana  coast  and  in 
the  inland  bays,  lakes,  bayous  and  oil  company 
canals  is  top  sport.  Winter  salt  water  fishing  as  we 
know  it  will  be  covered  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Conservationist,  but  fall  means  redfish. 

To  be  correct  they  are  Channel  Bass,  but  along  the 
gulf  states  they  are  called  redfish.  They  come  in  two 
classes  in  the  vernacular  of  fishermen.  They're  "bull 
reds"  when  they  reach  20  pounds,  and  "rat  reds" 
when  they  weigh  under  20  pounds. 

On  the  statistical  side,  the  largest  taken  on  sport- 
ing tackle  according  to  the  International  Game  Fish 
Association  records  was  an  83  pounder.  It  was  caught 
by  Zack  J.  Waters,  Jr.,  at  Cape  Charles,  Virginia,  on 
August  5,  1949. 

The  largest  ever  taken  in  Louisiana  waters  accord- 
ing to  records  of  the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  As- 
sociation was  a  56-8  pounder,  caught  by  O.  L.  Cornish 
in  September  1963. 

As  for  food  value,  they  are  considered  excellent 
up  to  10  pounds,  fair  to  20  pounds,  and  poor  quality 
over  that  weight.  Some  folks  might  disagree  with  that 
statement,  but  it  is  generally  accepted  to  rate  the' 
culinary  appeal  of  redfish  as  it  has  been  done. 


It  is  the  spawning  procedure  of  redfish  that  pro- 
vide coastal  sportsmen  with  a  fall  run  of  bull  reds, 
followed  by  excellent  fall  and  winter  fishing  for  rat 
reds  as  well. 

Many  biologists  believe  that  in  Gulf  waters  the 
redfish  spawn  begins  with  the  first  high  tides  of  the 
autumnal  equinox,  that  period  when  the  sun  crosses 
its  celestial  equator  and  the  days  and  nights  are  about 
equal.  This  is  usually  around  September  21.  How- 
ever, they  all  agree  that  there  is  some  earlier  spawn- 
ing. 

At  any  rate  in  late  September  and  October,  there 
are  huge  schools  of  bull  reds  prowling  the  coastline 
and  seeking  out  the  passes  to  enter  coastal  bays  and 
lakes  to  spawn.  It  is  this  massive,  shoreward  move- 
ment that  gives  redfish  anglers  some  tackle-busting 
sessions. 

There  is  about  two  months  of  this  run  of  bull  reds. 
Others  are  taken  throughout  the  year,  but  the  major 
time  for  bull  reds  is  in  the  fall. 

In  the  fall  and  throughout  the  winter,  coastal 
anglers  have  ample  opportunity  to  fish  for  rat  reds. 
They're  fall  favorites  and  are  often  taken  along  the 
grassy  shorelines  in  the  bays,  bayous,  coastal  lakes 
and  oil  company  canals. 

Rat  reds  on  light  tackle  offer  top  sport.  There's 
little  wonder  then  that  fall  isn't  just  for  hunters.  It's 
for  redfish,  too! 
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DOVES:  Three-way  split;  Sept.  5-20  ( 1 6  days);  Oct.  1  7- 

Nov.  22  (37  days);  Dec.  19-Jan.  4  (1  7  days);  Daily  bag 

limit  18,  possession  36;  Shooting  hours  12  noon  to 

sunset. 

GALLINULES:  Sept.  5-Nov.   13;  Daily  bag  limit   15, 

possession  30. 

TEAL:  Sept.  19-27;  Daily  bag  limit  4,  possession  8. 
Blue-winged  and  green-winged  only.  No  special  federal 
teal  permit  required.  Valid  hunting  license  and  signed, 
affixed  duck  stamp  necessary.  Shooting  hours  from 
sunrise  to  sunset. 

SQUIRRELS:  Oct.  3-Jan.  10;  Daily  bag  limit  8,  posses- 
sion 16. 

RABBITS:  Oct.  3-Feb.  28;  Daily  bag  limit  8,  possession 
16. 

RAILS:  Oct.  31 -Jan.  8.  King  and  Clapper;  Daily  bag 
limit  15  in  the  aggregate,  possession  30.  Sora  and 
Virginia:  Daily  bag  and  possession  limits  25  in  the 
aggregate. 

BEAR:  Closed. 

DEER:  See  hunting  regulations  for  details  and  open 

areas.  Limit  one  per  day,  five  per  season.  Big  game 

hunting  license  necessary  in  addition  to  basic  hunting 

license. 

TURKEY:  March  27-April  18,  1971;  Daily  bag  limit  1, 
2  per  season.  Big  game  hunting  license  necessary  in 
addition  to  basic  hunting  license.  Dogs,  baiting  and 
rifles  prohibited  for  the  taking  of  turkeys.  Gobblers  only. 

ARCHERY  SEASON:  Oct.  3-Jan.  10.  See 

hunting  regulations  for  details 

and  open  areas. 


QUAIL:  Nov.  26-Feb.  28;  Daily  bag  limit  1 0,  possession 
20. 

COMMERCIAL  HUNTING  PRESERVES:  Oct.  1  -March 
31 ;  Pen-reared  birds  only. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  RESIDENT  GAME:  One  half 
hour  before  sunrise  to  one  half  hour  after  sunset. 

SNIPE  (Wilson's):  Dec.  1  2-Feb.  14;  Daily  bag  limit  8, 
possession  1 6. 

GEESE:  Two-way  split;  Nov.  25-29  (Thanksgiving  Holi- 
days), Dec.  1 2-Feb.  14.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limit 
the  same,  5.  The  bag  may  be  made  up  of  any  mixture  of 
blue  and  snow  geese,  but  cannot  contain  more  than 
two  white-fronted  geese.  The  taking  of  Canada  geese 
is  not  permitted  in  Louisiana. 

WOODCOCK:  Two-way  split;  Nov.  26-29;  Dec.  9-Feb.  7; 
Daily  bag  limit  5,  possession  10. 

DUCKS:  Two-way  split;  Nov.  7-29;  Dec.  12-Jan.  12. 
Shooting  hours  for  waterfowl,  other  than  teal,  are 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset.  Daily  bag  limit 
6,  possession  12.  Daily  bag  limit  may  not  contain 
more  than  two  mallards,  nor  more  than  two  wood- 
ducks,  nor  more  than  one  canvasback  or  redhead.  Pos- 
session limit  may  contain  four  mallards,  a  maximum 
of  four  woodducks,  and  one  redhead  or  canvasback. 

COOTS:  The  coot  season  will  run  concurrent  with  the 
two  segments  of  the  duck  season.  Daily  bag  limit  1  5, 
possession  30. 

BONUS  SCAUP:  There  will  be  a  bonus  of  two  scaup 

(dos  gris)  in  that  portion  of  Louisiana  which  lies  south 

of  the  Intracoastal  waterway  from  the  Texas  line  to 

Morgan  City,  south  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  90  from  Morgan  City 

to  U.  S.Hwy.  61,  northeast  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  61  from  New 

Orleans  to  LaPlace,  east  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  51  from  LaPlace 

to  Hammond,  south  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  1  90 

from  Hammond  to  the 

Mississippi  line. 


Dove  shooting  is  one  of  Louisiana's  important  forms  of 
hunting.  Numerically  it  ranks  fifth  in  popularity,  led  by  deer, 
waterfowl,  squirrel  and  rabbit  hunters  in  that  order.  Gunning 
the  gray  ghosts  of  the  open  fields  is  great  sport.  At  a  national 
level,  dove  hunting  is  increasingly  important,  with  doves 
undoubtedly  the  most  popular  upland  game  birds. 
A  survey  conducted  by  Roger  Hunter,  Jr.,  supervisor  of 
research  analysis  for  the  Commission's  Fish  and  Game 
Division,  revealed  that  the  number  of  dove  hunters  decreased 
by  6,388  during  the  last  season,  or  9.1  per  cent.  This  marked  a 
drop  from  70,141  dove  hunters  to  63,753. 
At  first  glance  this  significant  drop  could  indicate  a  wane  in 
dove  hunting  interests.  This  is  doubtful  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  last  season  marked  the  first  of  two  experimental  years  of 
increased  bag  and  possession  limits.  The  daily  bag  limit  was 
raised  from  12  to  18,  and  the  possession  limit  from  24  to  36. 
One  contributing  factor  could  be  that  productive  dove  fields 
open  to  the  public  are  becoming  difficult  to  find.  Dove 
hunters  are  so  devoted  to  their  sport  that  they  band  together 
and  lease  fields.  Others  obtain  the  shooting  rights  to  private 
fields.  Unless  the  average  dove  hunter  has  access  to  fields 
attractive  to  these  game  birds,  his  chances  of  success  are 
greatly  lessened. 

The  survey  did  reveal  that  the  total  number  of  doves  bagged 
by  hunters  remained  approximately  the  same  with  1,540,936 
during  the  1968-1969  season,  compared  to  1,541,498  during 
the  1969-1970  season. 

One  obvious  fact  was  revealed.  The  larger  daily  bag  limit,  with 
a  proportionately  larger  possession  limit,  did  not  substantially 
increase  the  average  bag.  Average  bag  per  hunter  effort 
increased  from  3.9  per  cent  to  4.0  per  cent. 


The  survey  also  revealed  that  the  number  of  hunter  efforts 
decreased  by  1 1 ,442  (2.9  per  cent)  from  395,527  to  384,085; 
but  that  average  efforts  per  hunter  increased  from  5.6  to  6.0. 
Instant  analysis  of  the  entire  survey  shows  that  there  were 
less  dove  hunters  last  season  than  in  the  prior  season  but 
those  who  hunted  doves  made  more  trips  and  the  bag  was 
up  slightly  over  the  previous  season. 
When  the  increased  bag  and  possession  limit  was  first 
announced,  some  hunters  expressed  the  belief  that  there 
would  be  a  greatly  increased  kill.  They  discovered  the  hard 
way,  that  dove  shooting  brought  about  the  same  expenditure 
of  shotgun  shells,  the  same  elation  at  times,  and  the  same 
frustration  at  other  times.  In  the  long  run  they  ended  up  with 
about  the  same  average  bag  as  they'd  had  in  previous  years. 
Perhaps  a  few  words  about  the  special  experimental  bag  limit 
changes  granted  last  season  and  again  in  the  1970-1971 
season  are  in  order.  The  increased  bag  and  possession  limit 
was  designed  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  hunting  regulations 
upon  dove  kill  and  upon  the  overall  welfare  of  the  dove 
population. 

The  increased  bag  limit  is  in  effect  in  all  states  comprising  the 

Eastern  Dove  Management  Unit.  It  was  preceded  by  three 

years  of  accelerated  dove  research. 

Louisiana,  along  with  other  cooperating  states,  had  for  three 

years  banded  large  numbers  of  doves  in  order  to  estimate 

mortality.  During  this  same  period  the  dove  kill  had  been 

measured  by  a  telephone  survey,  production  of  young  by  the 

age  ratio  of  wings  solicited  from  hunters,  and  the  welfare  of 

the  breeding  population  by  a  spring  census  of  cooing  doves. 

The  mourning  dove  is  the  most  important  migratory  game 

bird  in  the  southeastern  United  States  with  an  annual  kill  of 

approximately  twenty  million.  For  the  past  two  seasons  the 

bag  in  Louisiana  alone  has  been  slightly  in  excess  of  a 

million  and  a  half. 

The  ability  of  the  mourning  dove  to  provide  millions  of 

successful  hunting  trips  annually  is  due  to  the  high 

reproductive  rate  enjoyed  by  this  species. 

This  experimental  change  in  the  bag  limit  is  an  essential  part 

of  a  carefully  planned  study  designed  to  better  understand 

the  role  of  hunting  regulations  in  sound  management  of  the 

mourning  dove  resource. 

Dove  hunting  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most 

companionable  forms  of  hunting.  Unlike  squirrel  hunting  and 

several  other  forms  of  hunting,  dove  hunting  does  not  call  for 

stealth  or  total  camouflage.  Afternoon-shooting-only  precludes 

early  morning  starts. 

Because  the  solitary  dove  hunter  is  virtually  incapable  of 

keeping  doves  moving  around  a  field  or  fields,  the  sport 

encourages  group  hunting  and  is  an  ideal  form  of  hunting  in 

which  to  introduce  a  young  hunter  to  keen  sport. 

When  hunters  have  access  to  a  field  being  used  by  doves. 

it  is  customary  to  spread  out  and  circle  the  field.  This  enables 

them  to  keep  the  birds  flying  and  offers  shooting  to  all 

of  the  hunters. 

A  dove  dinner  is  hard  to  beat  and  later  serves  to  sharpen  the 

memories  of  afternoons  spent  gunning  the  gray  ghosts  of  the 

open  fields. 
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ell  over  a  hundred  thousand 
visitors  pass  through  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Museum  in  New  Orleans  each 
year.  Their  ranks  include  visitors  from 
other  states,  students,  conservationists, 
wildlife  researchers,  teachers  and  often 
wildlife  photographers.  Opening  of  the 
school  year  only  means  there  will  be  more 
bus  loads  of  school  children  visiting  the 
museum  as  part  of  their  wildlife  and 
environmental  studies. 

On  display  in  special  glass  cases  are 


hundreds  of  mounted  birds,  animals  and 
other  forms  of  wildlife.  For  young  and 
old  alike  a  visit  to  the  museum  allows 
a  person  to  see  in  an  hour  or  two  more 
forms  of  wildlife  than  could  be  observed 
in  a  lifetime  of  field  trips. 

And  the  museum  contains  some  priceless 
specimens  that  could  never  again  be 
observed  in  the  field.  Some  are  extinct. 
A  few  are  presumed  to  be  extinct  because 
they  have  not  been  sighted  in  former 
habitat  in  many  years. 


One  prized  exhibit  in  the  museum  is  a 
pair  of  Passenger  pigeons,  courtesy  of 
Tulane  University.  At  one  time  they 
numbered  in  the  hundreds  of  millions. 
They  are  now  extinct.  The  last  living 
specimen  died  in  the  Cincinnati  Zoological 
Garden  in  1914.  In  Louisiana,  mounted 
specimens  can  be  seen  only  in  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum  and  the 
natural  history  museum  at  Louisiana 
State  University  in  Baton  Rouge.  Many 
state  museums  do  not  possess  these  birds 
and  they  are  rare  throughout  the  world. 

Formerly  perhaps  the  most  numerous  of 
all  birds,  they  inhabited  practically  the 
whole  forested  areas  of  eastern  North 
America.  It  is  ironic  that  the  most 
abundant  species  of  birdlife  on  the 
continent  was  among  the  first  to  become 
extinct. 

Audubon,  in  telling  of  a  flight  that  literally 


darkened  the  sky,  estimated  the  number 
of  Passenger  pigeons  passing  overhead  in 
a  flock  a  mile  wide  for  three  hours, 
traveling  at  a  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute, 
allowing  two  pigeons  to  the  square  yard, 
as  one  billion,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million.  Now  they  are  completely  gone 
except  for  those  relatively  few  preserved 
specimens  in  museums. 

Another  rare  specimen  in  the  museum  is 
an  ivory-billed  woodpecker.  It  is  believed 
to  be  extinct,  or  certainly  near  so. 
Ornithologists  advance  different  reasons 
for  the  apparent  complete  demise  of  this 
species  of  woodpecker.  The  fact  remains 
that  occasional  reports  of  sightings  of 
ivory-billed  woodpeckers  have  not  been 
substantiated  in  recent  years. 


In  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum,  visitors 
will  find  the  whooping  crane.  An  intensive 
national  campaign  to  save  this  species  of 
birdlife  from  extinction  finds  the  remaining 
population  static.  The  future  is  certainly 
hinged  to  successful  nestings  in  the  wild 
and  propagation  in  zoos.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  eventually  the  last  of  these 
great  white  birds  will  be  found  only 
in  captivity. 

The  average  person  has  little  opportunity 
to  see  one  of  these  cranes,  although 
Audubon  Park  in  New  Orleans  has  several 
and  has  successfully  produced  some  young 
in  captivity.  In  the  museum,  over  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  see  a  specimen 
of  this  bird  each  year. 

One  of  the  unique  exhibits  in  the  museum 
is  a  replica  of  the  State  Seal  — a  mother 
Brown  Pelican  with  three  young  in  her 
nest.  The  mounted  birds  are  arranged 
just  as  they  appear  on  the  official 


seal  of  Louisiana. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is  engaged 
in  a  program  hopefully  aimed  at 
re-establishing  Brown  Pelicans  in 
Louisiana.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
restock  some  areas  of  the  state  with 
birds  purchased  in  Florida. 

Research  continues  to  determine  the  actual 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  these  birds 
from  the  state  during  the  past  decade. 
Evidence  points  to  pesticides,  but  all 
tests  are  not  conclusive  as  yet. 

The  museum  is  one  of  the  few  places  in 
the  state  today  where  visitors  can  see 
a  fine  preserved  specimen  of  this  bird. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  of  the 
species  of  wildlife  on  display.  Hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  birds,  animals,  reptiles, 
and  fish  are  shown  in  the  halls. 
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Curator  Edouard  Morgan  at  right  ho/ds  the  museum's  ivory-bi'JJed  woodpecker. 


The  present  Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum 
had  its  origin,  perhaps,  as  part  of  the 
World's  Fair  of  1902  in  St.  Louis.  The 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  had 
amassed  a  splendid  collection  of  historical 
artifacts,  specimens  of  animal  and  plant 
life,  and  other  exhibits. 

When  the  Fair  closed,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  some  disposition  of  the  Louisiana 
exhibits.  Specimens  in  the  Exposition  had 
been  acquired  carefully  and  represented  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  money 
and  time. 

With  funds  appropriated  from  the 
Legislature,  the  exhibits  were  moved 
intact  from  St.  Louis  by  1905  and 
displayed  in  the  Washington  Artillery  Hall 
on  Carondelet  Street  in  New  Orleans, 
until  a  more  suitable  building  could 
be  found. 
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The  exhibit  was  called  the  Louisiana 
State  Exhibit  and  Museum.  It  was 
formally  dedicated  in  May,  1905,  with 
Dr.  Robert  Glenk  who  had  installed  the 
exhibits  in  St.  Louis  as  curator. 

In  1906,  the  Legislature  established  the 
Louisiana  State  Museum  with  a  $5,000 
annual  appropriation  for  operating  costs. 
With  this  Act,  the  museum  began  to 
acquire  specimens  from  a  number  of 
private  collections.  Soon  the  hall  was 
inadequate  and  to  correct  this  situation 
the  City  of  New  Orleans  in  1908  donated 
the  Cabildo  and  the  Presbytere  on 
Chartres  Street,  flanking  historic  Jackson 
Square,  for  the  use  of  the  museum. 

By  1911  the  transfer  had  been  completed, 
with  the  Cabildo  used  for  historical 
exhibits  and  the  Presbytere  for  wildlife 
displays. 


It  was  in  1930  that  the  state's  first  museum 
dedicated  exclusively  to  wildlife  was 
established.  The  Bureau  of  Education  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Conservation  inaugurated  the  museum  at 
237  Royal  Street. 

It  was  in  1944  that  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  was 
created,  an  agency  apart  from  the 
Department  of  Conservation. 

Early  in  1961,  the  museum  was  moved  to 
its  present  location  in  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Building,  400  Royal  Street.  The 
museum,  located  at  the  left  side  of  the 
first  floor,  is  L-shaped.  The  entrance 
leads  immediately  into  the  chamber 
housing  rows  of  display  cases. 

Specimens  are  carefully  protected  in 
hermetically  sealed  glass  display  cases, 


designed  to  preserve  and  protect  all 
specimens. 

Edouard  Morgan,  long-time  curator  of  the 
museum,  is  responsible  for  many  of  the 
specimens  on  exhibit.  Others  who  helped 
make  the  museum  outstanding  in  its  field 
include  Ambrose  Daigre,  now  curator  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Museum;  and  Eleanor 
Fairman,  an  artist  who  worked  on  the 
habitat  groups  and  is  now  retired. 

Long  range  plans  include  addition  of  a 
Gulf  Marine  Hall.  When  funds  become 
available  for  this,  visitors  will  be  able 
to  see  specimens  of  salt  water  fish 
found  in  estuarine  and  gulf  waters. 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum  is  open  to 
the  public  free  of  charge  from  8:30  A.M. 
to  4:30  P.M.  Mondays  through  Fridays, 
holidays  excepted. 


VEHYDN 


Squirrel  hunters  come  in  all  shapes, 
sizes  and  ages.  You'll  find  the  very 
young  among  them;  and  you  will  also 
find  squirrel  hunters  whose  hair  is  silver 
gray  but  whose  eyes  are  sharp  and 
hearing  keen.  They  come  from  all  walks 
of  life— from  farmers  to  financiers,  and 
from  city  dwellers  to  country  folks. 

They  have  one  thing  in  common.  It 
is  a  deep-rooted  fondness  to  take  to  the 
woods  at  dawn  or  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  hunt  squirrels.  In  Louisiana,  as  in 
other  states  throughout  the  country, 
there  are  more  persons  who  hunt  squir- 
rels than  any  other  type  of  game. 

In  Louisiana  it  could  well  be  that 
most  hunters  were  introduced  to  hunt- 
ing in  seeking  squirrels.  Stalking  the 
cunning  tree  top  dwellers,   or  waiting 
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them  out  on  a  stump,  is  as  popular  a 
form  of  hunting  with  grown  persons  as 
it  is  with  those  who  are  younger. 

There's  something  about  being  in 
the  woods  on  a  crisp  morning  squirrel 
hunting  that  gets  into  a  person's  blood. 
Other  forms  of  hunting  are  inviting  and 
get  a  generous  share  of  attention;  but 
there  are  not  many  hunters  who  do  not 
manage  to  make  several  squirrel  hunts 
a  year. 

Commission  biologists  predict  that 
the  1970-71  season  will  be  an  average 
one.  This  is  because  squirrel  popula- 
tions appear  to  be  cyclic.  Two  years  ago 
there  was  a  bumper  crop  of  squirrels.  It 
is  not  anticipated  that  this  season  will  be 
such;  but  it  will  be  an  average  season. 

On  the  bright  side  is  the  fact  there 
is  an  excellent  mast  crop  in  Louisiana. 
This  will  not  increase  the  number  of 
squirrels  this  season;  but  it  has  been 
established  that  good  mast  years  are 
followed  by  high  squirrel  production 
years. 
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Jenny  and  Bridgette  Bouffanie 
of  Galliano  are  up  to  their  ears 
in  their  hobby  and  they  couldn't 
be  happier. 

It  seems  that  these  little  lasses 
from  the  bayou  country  decided 
to  collect  shoulder  patches 
from  the  various  conservation 
agencies  around  the  world,  then 
the  state  police  of  the  fifty 
states,  sheriffs  departments  of 
Louisiana,  police  departments  of 
the  United  States  and  are  now 
embarking  on  a  search  of  the 
sheriff's  patches  from  the 
counties  all  over  America. 
The  fruits  of  their  labor  now 
number  about  thirty-two  hundred! 

The  collection  got  started  with 
Jenny,  a  seventh  grade  student 
at  Galliano  Junior  High,  when 
she  proceeded  to  amass  the 
colorful  conservation  patches  of 
the  fifty  states  and  then  moved 
on  to  twelve  Canadian  provinces 
and  eighteen  foreign  countries, 
among  whom  are  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  England,  France, 
Scotland  and  Mexico. 

Bridgette,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
her  older  sister,  collected  the 
patches  from  the  state  police  all 
over  the  United  States  in 
short  order. 


The  girls  then  joined  forces  and 
collected  the  patches  from 
sixty-four  Parish  Sheriffs' 
offices  then  moved  on  to  the 
monumental  task  of  securing  the 
City  Police  patches  from  over 
the  entire  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  This  facet  of 
their  collection  number  about 
twenty-two  hundred.  While 
waiting  to  complete  the  city 
police  phase  of  their  collection 
they  began  a  new  one;  the 
county  sheriffs  of  the  fifty 
states  and  now  they  have 
patches  from  Texas,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Florida,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi  and  Oklahoma  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  complete 
this  very  soon. 

The  Conservation  and  State 
Police  collection  have  been 
the  main  attraction  at  numerous 
law  enforcement  and  sportsman's 
meetings. 

Their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hilton  Bouffanie  of  Galliano, 
are  very  proud  of  their 
daughters'  accomplishments  and 
justly  so,  for  of  the  over  two 
hundred  collectors  in  the  United 
States  these  two  young  girls 
have  one  of  the  three  known 
complete  collections  of 
Conservation  and  state  police 
shoulder  patches  in  the  world. 


THE  PEREGRINE  FALCON 

Fa/co  peregrinus 
BY  CHARLES  R.  SHAW 

The  Peregrine  Falcon,  more  commonly  known  as 
the  duck  hawk  in  Louisiana,  is  one  of  the  species 
pJaced  on  the  'Endangered  List'  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Due  to  a  combination  of  factors, 
largely  chemical  pesticides  according  to  some  au- 
thoritative sources,  the  duck  hawk  population  has 
dropped  to  a  dangerously  low  level.  Noting  this  fact 
Louisiana  has  by  an  act  of  the  1970  legislative  session 
removed  the  duck  hawk  from  the  list  of  outlaw  birds 
and  given  it  full  protection 
of  the  law.  (This  has  also 
been  done  for  the  Coop- 
er's and  Sharp-shinned 
hawk  and  the  Great 
Horned  Owl,  thus  placing 
all  raptores  on  the  pro- 
tected list.) 

As  indicated  by  the 
name,  this  bird  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  falcon  group 
of  hawks.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the 
"buteos"  by  long  pointed 
wings  and  very  long  tails. 
The  "accipiters"  also  have 
long  tails  but  more 
rounded  wings,  as  shown 
in  silhouette.  When  ob- 
served close  at  hand  a  fal- 
con shows  another  char- 
acteristic, a  notch  near  the 
tip  of  the  beak  giving  it  a 
double  hooked  or  toothed 
appearance.  This  bird  has 
an  ancient  association  with 
man  being  the  one  mainly 
used  in  the  sport  of  fal- 
conry in  tknes  long  past. 
There  is  a  revival  of  the  art 
today,    especially    in    the 

western  states.  (It  might  be  well  to  note  that  this 
method  of  taking  game  has  NOT  been  legalized  by 
specific  legislation  in  Louisiana  as  yet.) 

We  have  a  couple  of  smaller  falcons  in  our  state, 
the  Pigeon  hawk  and  the  Sparrow  hawk,  but  the 
larger  size  of  the  duck  hawk  (about  like  a  crow) 
should  eliminate  any  confusion.  The  adult  Peregrines 
are  a  very  dark  blue-gray  above  and  whitish  below, 
streaked  with  black  and  they  show  the  characteristic 
dark  "mustache"  patches  on  the  side  of  the  face.  The 
young  birds  are  more  brownish  in  color. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  common  name  of  this  fine 
bird  would  seem  to  condemn  it  in  the  eyes  of  many 
people  and  perhaps  it  was  largely  on  this  account 
that  it  was  once  "outlawed"  in  Louisiana.  Actually 
there  are  not  enough  of  these  falcons  to  make  any 
appreciable   inroads   on   the   waterfowl    population 
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even  if  they  confined  their  diet  strictly  to  ducks, 
which  of  course  they  do  not. 

Although  the  Peregrine  is  an  exceedingly  powerful 
and  swift  flyer,  as  it  must  be  to  overtake  its  prey,  it 
is  by  no  means  infallible.  While  working  with  a  duck 
banding  crew  in  Canada  I  watched  one  make  several 
unsuccessful  passes  at  some  ducks  on  a  lake  we  were 
trying  to  drive.  It  did  succeed  in  frightening  the 
birds  into  diving  and  scattering  and  thus  managed 
to  ruin  most  of  our  work  for  the  morning. 

On  another  occasion  an  immature  duck  hawk 
made  a  pass  at  a  brood  of  coots  in  a  roadside  ditch, 
failing  to  notice  the  upper  strand  of  a  barbed  wire 
fence  which  caught  his 
wing-tip  and  flipped  him 
into  the  water.  He  was  a 
very  disgruntled  looking 
bird  as  he  crawled  out, 
shaking  himself  before 
taking  off  for  other  parts. 
Once  in  the  Louisiana 
marshes  I  saw  a  duck 
hawk  make  a  pass  at  a  red- 
winged  blackbird,  seem- 
ingly just  for  fun  or  prac- 
tice, since  he  never  turned 
back  although  the  black- 
bird seemed  to  explode  in 
a  cloud  of  feathers  when 
hit,  and  dropped  lifeless 
into  the  water.  When  over- 
taking his  prey  in  the  air 
the  Peregrine  commonly 
strikes  it  with  his  feet  rath- 
er than  grasping  it  and 
then  sometimes  catches 
the  dead  or  dying  bird  in 
mid-air  or  follows  it  to  the 
ground. 

Although  this  falcon 
prefers  to  nest  on  rocky 
ledges  and  similar  sites  in 
mountainous  areas  it  will 
sometimes  nest  in  trees 
and  Dr.  George  H.  Lowery,  Jr.,  in  his  book  'Louisiana 
Birds'  records  that  one  such  nest  was  observed  in 
northeast  Louisiana  near  Tallulah  by  Roger  Tory 
Peterson  in  the  summer  of  1942.  I  believe  that  this  is 
the  only  authenticated  nesting  record  for  the  duck 
hawk  in  Louisiana.  The  three  or  four  eggs  are  usually 
covered  with  numerous  spots  of  brown  or  red  on  a 
light  background. 

Although  not  common  in  Louisiana  these  hawks 
may  be  seen  on  occasion  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
especially  in  the  coastal  marshes  where  the  abun- 
dance of  bird  life  and  good  hunting  conditions  make 
life  fairly  easy  for  a  Peregrine  Falcon. 

Please  remember  that  all  hawks  and  owls  are  now 
protected  in  Louisiana  and  get  your  enjoyment  from 
observing  these  very  magnificent  birds  rather  than 
using  them  for  target  practice. 
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